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THE MESSIANIC MISSION OF ISRAEL. 


In a previous article we endeavored to show that education must 
be intimately connected with religion, if the latter is to ensure the 
happiness of mankind. The crimes and horrors which filled the world 
for many centuries, the indescribable misery caused by the rise and 
progress of various systems of theology, the sad and calamitous results 
which befel education through the arbitrary dogmas of those systems, 
we then found to be the inevitable consequences of the false teachings 
of selfish, crafty, and corrupt priests, who preyed upon the fears of a 
populace deeply plunged into the grossest ignorance and superstition, 
und who, aided by the despotic governments of the time, inculcated 
the belief that education and a diffusion of knowledge were antago- 
nistic to religion; that an investigation into the subject of religion 
was sinful in the extreme; that religion itself enforced a slavish sub- 
mission to the opinions of the priests—a belief which thus made re-- 
ligion dependent entirely upon the will of those priests and the blind 
faith of the people. Judaism, however, we found to be in direct 
opposition to all other rival creeds; for, where the clear light of intelli- 
gence was by them dreaded, where the advancement of learning was 
by them condemned and suppressed, our hallowed faith, on the con- 
trary, courted the test of reason, invited the examination of science, 
and actually commanded the dissemination of knowledge, as being: 
indispensably necessary to the accomplishment of religion’s ultimate 
aim—the permanent happiness of mankind. Hence the lesson we 
labored to deduce from these facts: that religious belief must not rest 
upon faith, nor upon the doctrines put forth by the pulpit or by any set 
of ecclesiastical authorities, nor upon any tradition, how ancient soever- 
it may be, but simply and solely upon reason and intelligence—upon 
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the decisions which the mind, guided by education, should finally 
arrive at, after mature examination and deliberation. 

From the necessity of thus blending education with religion, and 
making the advancement of the one tend to a progression of the other, 
there results the necessity for a proper promulgation of true religious 
knowledge; and it remains now to show in how much this duty is 
incumbent upon us, and in how far we Jews can best fulfil our obli- 
gation. 

The fundamental thought of Reformed Judaism is, the Messianic 
mission of Israel to unite all God’s children in a common bond of 
brotherhood, and to bring them to a recognition and acceptance of 
God’s unity, and of the moral laws which govern the world. In other 
words, it is the complete emancipation of Judaism from Palestine, the 
development of a national religion into a world’s religion. 

It is unnecessary to trace here the origin of that unfounded belief 
which once prevailed in Israel, and which unfortunately prevails still 
among certain of our brethren: that a restoration to Palestine will 
eventually take place, when a temporal Messiah shall appear—when 
the dead shall live again in the flesh, and when the old Temple-wor- 

ship, with its sacrifices and its incense, will be renewed in its original 
character. Nothing can be more inconsistent with the laws of Nature, 
nothing more at variance with common sense, nothing more in oppo- 
sition to the justice and majesty of God, who is incapable of altering 
those eternal laws which He has once in His wisdom and justice 
ordained for the government of the world, than this fictitious explana- 
tion of the most glorious promises ever made to man. The Messianic 
age, as understood by our ancient prophets, as understood by our ven- 
erable teachers, as understood by most of the thinking portion of our 
co-religionists, is an age far exceeding in grandeur the restoration of a 
Jewish nationality, or the renewal of burnt-offerings and the blood of 
bullocks and rams, as evidences of the true worship of the Deity ; for 
it is the age when all the world will be of one faith—when the light 
of Divine truth will shine brilliantly upon mankind. 

The mission of Israelites, then, is truly a noble one ; and it should 
be a matter of just pride and congratulation to us, that we, the once 

despised and hated people, should be the means through which this 

happy regeneration of man will eventually be consummated. 

But if our mission is to bring spiritual light to others—to make 
others progress in religious knowledge, it is evident that we must set 
them the example in our own fold. Our labors to meet with success 
out-of-doors, must accomplish good at home. Precept may be all very 
well, but example is a more powerful agent. So, if others are to pro- 
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gress through our instrumentality, we ourselves must progress in our 
own system, and bring that more in accordance with the spirit of Ju- 
daism—with the spirit of pure and hallowed truth. 

Nature proclaims this duty of progression ; history illustrates it 
during all ages and in all countries ; intellect reconciles it to the very 
existence of man; and revelation confirms it, and enforces it by the 
immediate word of the Deity. Since progression is a law of God, it 
is evident that in religious matters especially man is in duty bound to 
progress, because religion is the source whence man’s happiness, here 
and hereafter, is to flow. The more, therefore, that he increases his 
store of religious knowledge, the greater will be his happiness. But, 
apart from this consideration, it is obvious that every increase of 
knowledge is a development of the understanding ; for, the more we 
enlarge the sphere of our observation, the more we acquire knowledge 
in matters possessed of intrinsic beauty and excellence, the more do 
our thinking powers—the faculties of the mind, which constitute man’s 
superiority over all other created animals—become strengthened and 
matured. And while this great work is being accomplished through 
the instrumentality of religious knowledge, the heart is being formed 
and the life is being directed. What knowledge can be more exalted 
than that which gives us pure and reasonable conceptions of the Deity, 
and teaches us the best means of ensuring the general weal of our fel- 
low-men? In this does Judaism surpass all other systems of religion. 
A belief pure and spotless, it propounds no doctrines which are termed 
mysteries ; it sets forth no dogmas which conflict with reason or puz- 
zle the understanding. Recognizing God as a unit, indivisible and 
immutable, eternal and incorporeal, it teaches that He, and He alone, 
is the Creator and Ruler of the world; that He, and He alone, is the 
object of adoration; that with Him none can be associated, none com- 
pared, in wisdom, in power, in goodness, in greatness. Then, basing 
its judgment upon God’s justice and benevolence, it proclaims Him 
as the universal Father of creation, who loves all His children alike, 
and who will give a just reward to all who serve Him in righteous- 
ness, of what creed or sect soever they may be. Fully comprehending 
God’s eternal principles, it aims at moral perfection, and cultivates a 
love for the good and beautiful in Nature ; it fills our minds with the 
purest conception of virtue; it kindles devotion in our breasts; it 
inspires us with a firm belief in the efficacy of good works, and pro- 
motes our own happiness by teaching us to promote the happiness of 
the human species. In times of joy and prosperity it is ever with us ; 
and we learn by its hallowed influence to moderate our desires, to cir- 
cumscribe our pleasures, and to regard all earthly things according to 
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their real value. In times of sorrow and adversity, it again does not 
forsake us, but, soothing us with its sublime reflections, it cheers our 
grieving hearts with the sweetest consolation ; it renews in us a firm 
trust in our good Father above, and rekindles the flame of hope, which 
shall live forever in our bosoms even when the dark clouds of adver- 
sity hover around us. In fine, the influence of Judaism is over us in 
every stage of life; it watches over us as a guardian angel ; it pre- 
serves us from the meshes of sin, and leads us gently and tenderly into 
the paths of virtue. 

But if the benefits of Judaism are thus numerous when it regards 
us merely as individuals, what shall we say of the advantages it con- 
fers upon us as members of society? Truly, it is Judaism which gave 
birth to all the higher sentiments of which humanity is capable; truly, 
it is Judaism which acknowledges but one God and but one common 
brotherhood. It is Judaism which first ordained those laws of right 
and justice, those sublime ethics, which are now so conspicuous in 
every system of religion, and without which society could not exist. 

Israelites, then, must give light to the world in religious matters ; 
they must disseminate the pure principles of their faith; they must 
teach by the example of their lives. To Israel the world owes all that 
is good and pure in religious belief. The pages of history reveal this 
truth beyond the question of a doubt; for, when the whole earth was 
plunged in darkness—when the shackles of vice surrounded men—when 
ignorance and superstition ruled with an iron hand the minds of every 
nation, it was Israel who fearlessly bore aloft the banner of their 
faith ; it was Israel who fearlessly proclaimed the truths of their heav- 
enly creed, and braved even death itself for the sake of their religion. 
“Then went forth the law from Zion, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem.” Mankind heard the voice of truth appealing to their 
intellects, and gradually the clouds dispersed, and the light of religious 
knowledge broke forth upon them. But the progression was slow— 
very slow. New theories built up upon Israel’s faith were ushered 
forth into the world and worked their way among men, to the sorrow 
of Israel and the wilful perversion of truth. Yet, even these have 
acted as powerful agents in the civilization of the world ; and, though 
the error is still glaringly depicted, though the earth has been deluged 
with blood through the error, yet it is evident that the world, at the 
present day, is much nearer the true faith than ever it was before. 
To-day we see the intelligent of all sects throwing off the alloy which 
has so disfigured their religious systems, and endeavoring to set forth 
the principles, and the principles alone, as being the essence of reli- 
gion. And these principles are universal ; they exist in all religious 
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systems; they are the eternal principles of virtue and morality, which 
have been, are now, and will forever remain, the essence of Judaism, 
the essence of true religion. 

Thus have we Jews been diffusing spiritual light to millions, and 
in this way have we been acting as the religious teachers of mankind 
—the Messiahs of the world, the medium through which all the fami- 
lies of the earth will seek truth. 

To continue steadfast in this godly mission, is now of paramount 
importance; for, though wonders have been accomplished, there is 
much still for us to do. 

But how in Heaven’s name can we ever hope for success, if our 
own children are ignorant of their sublime faith! Humiliating as it 
may be to confess it, it is nevertheless true, that many of the rising 
generation possess but scanty information on the subject of their reli- 
gion, and appear embarrassed when, during their intercourse with 
their Christian neighbors, questions are put to them as to the princi- 
ples of their faith and the interpretation of scriptural passages. 

In our time, the Bible is no longer the sealed book that it was a 
few centuries ago. Christian churchmen, and even laymen, are well 
versed not only in their own canon of Scriptures, but also in ours ; 
while, alas! our own youth are growing up ignorant of their Bible, 
ignorant of their history, ignorant of their brilliant destiny. 

It is indeed to he regretted that Reformed Jews, who certainly 
have done much towards the furtherance of the Judaic mission, have 
as yet taken no definite action to remedy this crying evil. Our elo- 
quent rabbis, our magnificent temples, and our grand services, how 
much soever they may be admired, do not, and cannot, touch the 
hearts and open the minds of our children, simply because the vernac- 
ular—the only language perfectly understood by the rising genera- 
tion—is almost, if not altogether, overlooked. Our children, whatso- 
ever their parentage may be, are Americans in thought, in sentiment, 
and in speech. They know nothing whatever of Hebrew—in which 
the greater portion of our services is conducted—and not sufficient of . 
German to appreciate the erudite discourses delivered by our respect- 
ed rabbis! Besides, even admitting that we are in error in this 
statement, it cannot be denied that the language of the soul must be 
the vernacular. So long, then, as we withhold from our children 
proper religious services and instruction in their own mother-tongue, 
so long will that apathy which at present exists remain unimproved. 

But all this evil can be traced to one great source—THE WANT OF A 
TroLocicaL CoLLEGE IN THIS COUNTRY FOR THE TRAINING OF AMERICAN 
CLERGYMEN. So far, upon this most vital question, we have had much 
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talk, but little work. Everybody seems to admit not only the dire 
necessity for such an institute, but the feasibility of establishing it; 
yet everybody is leaving it to somebody else to take the initiative in 
the movement. 

This indifference, this recklessness, we may say, to our holiest 
interests, should no longer be permitted to impede the good work 
which Jews through all ages have been rendering to their fellow-men. 
Let our ministers and leaders, our congregational rulers, and influen- 
tial men of all shades of opinion, see to this; let them unite in some 
definite plan of action for the consummation of that object which 
surely must be near and dear to every Jewish heart. 

Only when such a college is established in this country—when 
Jews and Gentiles are taught Judaism in the vernacular—will the hal- 
lowed influences of our faith be so diffused and appreciated, as to 
render our children, when we lie cold in our graves, worthy and capa- 
ble of perpetuating the religion of our fathers, and of aiding in the 
fulfilment of the Messianic mission of Israel. 





BABETTE.* 


BY PHILIP BART. 


CHAPTER VII. 


By this time a good many people had gathered together, and the 
group around the horse had considerably increased. Watchful ser- 
vants, at a sign from the mistress, brought camp-stools for some guests, 
whilst others lounged on the rustic benches which skirted the walk. 
The cavalry general, who owed his position more to his knowledge of 
horses than to his military skill, was discussing various horse-points 
with the Captain, and was loud in his praises of the horse. Our artist- 
friend had even a word to say. “If the Captain makes a purchase, I 
should, as a favor, ask permission to take a sketch of that animal. Of 
course, when two such oracles as yourselves talk of a horse, all I can 
do is to listen ; but, as far as shape and outline is concerned, he looks 
to me like the ideal of a steed.” 

“ Here is your saddle, sir,” said a neat-looking groom, as he ap- 
proached on horseback, bearing a light English saddle on his arm. 

“Tt is well,” answered the Captain. . “Secure your own horse, 
and change the saddle on that black horse.—My dear madam,” he 
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continued, turning to the Baroness, and surveying the company with 
a smile, “I had no idea, I assure you, of making an exhibition of my- 
self before this most select audience. Feats of the manége are. not 
much in my line, at least nowadays, and the best of riders can, get a 
tumble sometimes.” Here he looked at Babette. “In fact, if the 
person who brought him here to sell—who from his trade is, 1 sup- 
pose, a rough-rider—will gallop him a little, and he moves along satis- 
factorily, and the price is not extortionate, I have no doubt but that 
we can come to terms.—What say you, my friend ? ” 

But the owner was apparently most indifferent as to the horse, for 
now he had his back turned to the Captain, and was in conversation 
with the Baroness. 

“ Oh, do—do, now! please ride him!” cried a lady. ‘“ He seems 
such a beautiful animal !” 

“ There is nothing so charming,” said Melanie, “ as to see a grace- 
ful cavalier ona handsome horse. Pray mount him, Captain. These 
little unforeseen episodes add so much, you know, to our pleasures. 
You can’t imagine, ladies, what a timid creature I am about horses ; 
whilst Babette has a man’s courage about them, and will move around 
a horse, and talk to him and manage him, as if he never could rear or 
plunge. Pray treat us to a merry gallop; there never was a better 
place nor opportunity to try him. You can start here—take the ave- 
nue; all the way around is hardly three-quarters of a mile, and we 
can have you in full view most of the time.” 

“ Only too happy to afford you this slight amusement ; but I shall 
require my reward, If I make my purchase, you ladies must decide 
on a name for him;” and, saying this, the Captain drew on a pair of 
gloves. “ You are very slow with that saddle, my man.” 

“Tt is an outlandish kind of trapping, sir, to. take off,” replied the 
groom, looking towards the owner of the horse, who was still in con- 
versation with the Baroness, as if he thought his assistance should 
have been proffered. 

The change of saddles was completed at length, and, save that the 
horse showed signs of temper by a certain restlessness, the matter was 
speedily concluded. 

“Tf the Baroness will allow me, then,” said the Captain, apparent- 
ly annoyed at what seemed to him an undue familiarity on the part of 
the owner of the horse with the company, and who was now inter- 
changing a word with Babette, “if the Baroness will hold me blame- 
less, should I plough up her flower-beds or land in her conservatory, I 
should be glad to put him to his paces. Pray some one lend me a. 
whip, in case he should prove lazy.” 
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“ You will not want it, sir,” said the owner of the horse, moving 
promptly to his side; and then added, in a lower tone: “ Be good 
enough to hold him steady, and place no confidence in him. Be espe- 
cially careful how you bring him back. He has a bad practice of 
bolting, and may swerve a good deal when he passes this crowd of 
people here. One great fault of his is, when once started and his 
blood is up, he becomes obstinate, and is hard to bring to a stand.” 

“Thanks! thanks!” said the Captain, in a loud voice; “ very 
kind of you, indeed! If I buy the horse, I suppose I must be expect- 
ed to pay you something in addition for this gratuitous course of 
riding-lessons you are good enough to impart to me. Why, man, do 
you forget you are talking to an officer of hussars ?” 

“ Just as you please,” was the reply. “Ido not suppose you ride 
better nor worse than usually do cavalry officers; only it is an ugly 
sight for a man to get his neck broken before women, and a stupid 
one to have one’s toilette soiled by an awkward tumble. You may, 
though, break your neck if you please; only, my friend ”—this was 
addressed to the groom, in rather a sharp tone—“ you have done your 
work carelessly. Pull that girth full two holes tighter for your mas- 
ter, or his saddle will be slipping. Now, sir”—he turned to the Cap- 
tain, whose foot was in the stirrup—“ now that you are forewarned, 
do just as you please. He may be on his good behavior to-day. I 
will send for him two or three hours from now. The person who 
comes for him will inform you of his price.” 

“Cool, upon my soul! Your servant, indeed, is to give me his 
prive! Pray, who the d—] are you?” But the man was gone, so the 
Captain adjusted his stirrups, and, just before mounting, saw him bow 
to the Baroness, and heard him say, “ Many pardons for my intrusion, 
madam. I will bid you good evening.—No, I thank you; I cannot 
stay. The horse is not of sufficient importance for me to remain. I 
am only too glad that your ladyship’s curiosity has been excited about 
those mining matters. I shall take it as a very great favor if I could 
get the information in regard to the Red Country, which, if I am not 
mistaken, you told me this young lady could impart to me.” The 
Captain could hear no more ; a certain restiveness of the horse claimed 
his attention. 

“ Mademoiselle, have you ever been there?” asked the stranger. 

“Yes, yes,” replied Babette; “I spent my childhood there—have 
friends, relatives there.” 

Her interrogator scanned her closely, when suddenly he said, in 
that peculiar language, a debased mongrel tongue, where to the ver- 
nacular is added a half-dozen words of distorted Hebrew : 
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“ Are you not of the race—one of the chosen people ? ” 
“That am I,” replied Babette, heartily; “the God of Israel is 
mine.” 

“As He is mine. Pardon me, mademoiselle; your acquaintance, 
then, may be a most fortunate one to me;” and he proffered his hand, 
which Babette took, somewhat surprised. Then, bowing once more, 
he went out of the gate. 

“ Quite a courteous personage indeed,” said the Baroness, follow- 
ing him oat with her eye. ‘“ Has decidedly a good opinion of him- 
self. Speaks German, French, English, just a little Hungarian, and 
seems to combine the tiseful with the elegant. What was that he said 
to you?” 

“Told me he was of my race—asked me if I was not a Jewess,” 
said Babette, with a blush. 

“What strange freemasonry there is among your people! How 
should you know one another so quickly ?—Well, Captain,” and she 
rose from her seat, “we are waiting for you; only, take care of my 
English hedge, that’s all; I have been five years trying to bring it to 
perfection.” 

With all the elegance of an accomplished horseman, the Captain 
was in the saddle, and, touching the horse with his heel, which the 
animal responded to with a bound, they were off. It was evident 
from the first stride that the Captain had his hands full, as he flew 
past the avenue, disappearing behind a clump of trees; and, save that 
the rapidity of the gait endangered his hat, which he had occasionally 
to pull down over his head, he seemed to have the animal under ap- 
parent control. In a few moments the short distance was gone over, 
and horse and rider stood motionless before the park-gate. 

“ Pshaw!” said the Captain, “only a little headstrong, and not 
exactly bridle-wise, but perfectly manageable. Is it not so, General ? 
He is gentle enough for a lady’s hack. From what the owner said, 
one might have imagined he was the wild steed of the Ukraine. He 
is very supple and easy-gaited, and not quite as fast as I thought he 
might be. Why the jockey gave him a bad character, I do not know. 
This time I shall send him on a good round gallop, and see the stuff 
he is made of.” So saying, he touched him with the whip, and the 
horse started like mad. The pace was a rapid one; half-way round, 
the rider’s hat flew off; the horse was seen to rear for a moment, as 
if he had been violently pulled up, then continued his stride, the Cap- 
tain, however, displaying all the elegance of a finished equestrian. 
Presently they halted right before the company, the horse apparently 
obedient to the will of the rider. A loud clapping of hands greeted 
the arrival. 
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“ Gracefully done, Captain!” cried Melanie. ‘Isn’t he a beauty! 
Mamma has to thank you for not having hurt any of her pet flower- 
beds.” 

“ Ladies,” cried the Captain, with a laugh, “Iam disgraced! I 
have lost my hat, which, to a knight, is equivalent to a dishonor. In 
the military school I should certainly punish any poor devil under my 
instruction who lost his helmet.—My man, pray ride and get my hat ; 
it’s half-way up the avenue.—He is faster than I thought, though I am 
satisfied he is as gentle as a lamb. His gait is as easy as if you were 
sitting in a chair. Would any lady like to ride him? There is hard- 
ly any sun, now; in a half hour it will be evening. Who will try 
him? Ican ride the groom’s horse, and a pleasant canter will be so 
charming! I know the Baroness has a side-saddle in the stable ; and 


as for a skirt, I suppose that can be found. - What fair lady will honor 
me with her company ?” 


All the ladies declined. 

“ Will you go, Babette?” asked the Baroness.—‘ You have no idea 
what a spirited horsewoman she is.—Quick! some one ride to the sta- 
bles and bring a sidesaddle; and ask one of the maids for a riding- 
skirt. We can step into the summer-house and adjust your toilette in 
@ moment.” 

“J would rather not,” said Babette, disliking rather her compan- 
ion in the ride than the proposed gallop. Suddenly a strange impulse 
seized her. An explanation she would have. Sooner or later it must 
come. Why not take the present moment? In the ten minutes’ ride 
she could open her mind clearly to him. There would be no one pres- 
ent but themselves. She could restrict the interview to exactly the 
limit of time she should judge fit. 

“T do not insist, of course, Babette; but you would please me if 
you rode,” the Baroness continued. ‘The horse seems gentle enough. 
I have been wanting for some time to get you a good animal. If the 
Captain will not buy him, I shall purchase him for you. You have 
been looking pale, girl, of late, and the exercise will help you.—Ah, 
here comes saddle and skirt! It will be the affair of a moment to 
arrange it.” 

Of course, the Captain was delighted, and even superintended 
the caparisoning of the horse, attending to every detail with his own 
hands, and in a moment he was ready to assist Babette in the saddle. 
There was no hat. ready for her; but this was hardly necessary, 
for now there was no glare to the setting sun. Presently she stood by 
the horse, her long sweeping skirt trailing to the ground; she patted 
him a moment, then quietly accepted the officer’s hand, and was in 
her seat, when she carefully adjusted the reins. 
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, “You will not go fast,” cried the Baroness ; “and be very careful, 
Herr Captain.” 

“More careful than I should be with my own life, — lady;” ” 
replied the Captain, impressively. 

Just as they were out of ear-shot, the gentleman said, “T am 
aware, mademoiselle, to your numerous accomplishments you unite 
that of being the best horsewoman I ever saw. You need be under 
no apprehension about the horse ; he seems perfectly gentle.” 

“ You are mistaken,” was the reply; “he is a dangerous animal.” 

“T beg your pardon, you are in error; he may be headstrong— 
nothing more.” ’ 

“ Not at all; I am not wrong. I can see from his looks, from his 
actions, that he is vicious. Besides, I heard his master tell you, just 
as you were mounting, to be on your guard.” 

“ Jockeys sometimes do that in order to palm off a dull horse. 
Not that he is, however, anything of that kind. It is a trick they 
play on those they know can ride well. In that way the rider, elated 
with the mastery of the horse, finds in his vanity an inducement to 
purchase. You are not afraid? I should be sorry for that—very, very 
sorry.” 

“T am not a particle afraid.” 

“Ts your saddle comfurtable ? ”’ : 

“ Tt is the one I mostly ride with. Can you see whether the curb 
is tight enough ?” 

“Tt is just as when I rode him.” 

“Tt ought to have been just a link tighter fur me. A woman’s 
hand is not as heavy as a man’s, nor has she the same strength.” 

“ How on earth do you know so much about horses ?” 

“How? Iam from a horse-trading family. I rode a horse when 
I was five years old. Most of my people were in that business. Does 
that surprise you? I even have at my fingers’ ends—for I learned it 
long before I knew my own language—all the horse-appellatives and 
epithets, either of praise or of anger; and believe me, I could use 
them just as glibly as I can French or Italian. Would you like to 
hear them ? ” 

“No, no,” was the reply. The Captain seemed struck with her 
bluntness and the tinge of sarcasm which pervaded her words. “I 
would rather have you talk of something else. Shall we go faster?” 

“No, not yet. Pray listen to me. Having been to the horse-fair 
early in my life, it must have been there, I suppose, that you ima- 
gined, sir, that my ideas of men and manners must have been formed. 
Now, pray heed me, sir; do you suppose for a single instant that I 
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should have consented to have ridden with you without a purpose, 
and a determined one? Pray attend carefully to what I-have to say, 
for this is the last time you will ever have the opportunity. One year 
azo, about, by the merest accident in the world, I found you maimed 
and bleeding. It chanced that I was of some small service to you ”— 
here her voice trembled, and for a moment her rigid expression be- 
came somewhat effaced, and the words were more softly spoken. The 
Captain extended his hand towards her; in a moment, by the smart 
slap of her hand given to the horse, the animal at one bound was on 
the other side of the road. “If you wish to hear me,” she said, “ you 
will be perfectly quiet and impassive until I have done. I resume the 
thread of my story once more. You were stretched at my feet, and I 
thought you dead. Before that time I never knew what it was to 
have a single thought or feeling beyond: those of——” Here she 
paused, and there was a silence. With an apparent struggle she re- 
commenced ;: “ As you lay there motionless before me, as helpless as a 
child, a faint, vague idea of happiness suddenly stole over me, as life 
once more was restored to you. Take this as you please—as a bare- 
faced confession, a shameless one on my part; for, though I come from 
an honest race, whose women are not sticks and stones, for much of 
the old Eastern fire runs through our veins—I say it, I felt—I can say 
it now coolly—more, yes, it was more than common sympathy for 
you.” 

“ Go on—go on,” said her companion, in a low whisper. 

“ When you lay ill for weeks, helpless in your chamber, though I 
could not nurse you, still I waited and watched and prayed for you.” 

“ Babette, Babette, my life, my soul ! ” 

“Yes, prayed for you. Poor, lonely as I was, brought up as I had 
been, nurtured with the idea that the love between a Jewess and one 
not of her race was a crime, struggle as I might, I could not drive you 
from my thoughts. I ask you, could a woman degrade herself more 
than I do now by telling you this? You got well, and it was after 
many a dire battle with myself that at last your presence faded away 
from my memory—so, at least, I imagined. I thought, if it still 
stayed there, there was so little harm in it, that perhaps it might die 
with me, and be my own secret. Did you know this?” 

“‘ Never, never, so help me Heaven—never ! ” 

“ Why, then, Herr Captain—why, then, in God’s name, did you 
change this folly of a poor girl, this half-effaced dream, into one of a 
more than frightful reality? Did you think, by the coarse, degrading 
methods you employed, that you could force my love? Servants were 
suborned, willing knaves were found whom you bribed, notes were 
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sent to me, insults were offered to me;—this have you done. Even 
these lies, these imputations, which can have but their poisonous 
source in you, have been spread abroad, until from: my poor lowly 
home they write me about it. Personally, this very morning, you 
were coarse to me. My God, my God! what have I done to you?” 
Here the girl bent down her head and burst into tears. 

- “Babette, dear Babette, I have wronged you! Such pure inno- 
cence, such devotion to honor, I could not understand. Bred in a 
rough, coarse school of manners, mingling with the wild companions 
of my age, I could not comprehend you. You were too pure for me to 
touch. Forgive me if I have sullied your fair name. But it cannot 
be as bad as you imagine, cruel though it may be.—Love you; Ba- 
bette? I do—madly, dearly! Will you forgive me this morning’s 
rudeness? What atonement can I offer?” 

“ This injury is but the slightest ; it has come to my mind only as 
the most recent one. I would pardon you if I could. I have been 
made the talk of servants and the joke of wayside inns. Perhaps in the 
whole household, save with the Baroness and Melanie, my character has 
been compromised. The lowest of my race, as he carries his frippery 
from door to door, has packed up this scandal with his merchandise, 
and has retailed it! ” 

“ Babette, listen. To-day I had a painful explanation with my 
uncle. Babette, I am a gentleman and an officer, and cannot lie. To- 
day, I am forced to confess it, I first discovered from him what I had 
done. How it all came about, these stupid rumors of my love for 
you, I do not know. Possibly you maddened me. I may have been 
incautious. He told me I had compromised myself.” 

“Compromised yourself!” was the quick interruption. “ Your- 
self! What had you to lose? Is egotism to be added to your 
faults?” 

“Pardon me; I know not what I say. I must be honest. He 
told me silly stories were afloat. I despise myself now.” 

“ What—what was it he told you?” 

“That it was known in the garrison. Babette, I can offer but one 
reparation; will you be my wife?” He was in earnest now, as, with 
eager face, he looked intently at her. 

The reply came instantly. ‘ Never—never! If I loved you once, 
this love is turned—no, not to hate. I can forgive this madness of 
yours, but nothing more.” 

“ But, Babette, you will not leave me so? Do not urge your 
horse ; we are going fast enough. If years of devotion, a life of hon- 
est love, can expiate my mad folly——” 
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“J will hear no more—not one other word. Will you promise— 
swear—never to speak to me more, Herr von Degenfeldt, save when 
circumstances are such that your silence will be remarked ?—Marry 
you? Who—I? I would rather this beast would dash my brains out 
on the stones. Ido not scorn you, do not despise you, but between 
us two there lies a frozen gulf—a woman’s cool indifference ; and yon 
have been my teacher. I have done, now. Let us urge on our horses. 
Either this very painful explanation has unnerved me, or my horse is 
getting the better of me.” 

As these last words were spoken, entirely lost as they had been in 
this painful scene, the riders had hardly noticed the increased speed at 
which they were going. 

“Never, never!” cried the Captain. ‘“ We must not, cannot part 
thus. Babette, stay your horse a moment, I implore you! ” 

“You cannot prevent my leaving you now, if I will it,” cried the 
girl, with a dreary laugh. ‘TI purposely chose this ride, to quit this 
wretched scene when I felt inclined. You cannot stop me; my horse 
is twice as fleet as yours, and even now I can scarce restrain him.— 
What, you would prevent me!” she almost shricked, as his hand 
made a clutch at her bridle. ‘“ Would you have me despise you? 
Now my horse-jockeying shall come into play!” and, saying this, she 
gave utterance to a shrill, sharp cry, which the horse seemed to under- 
stand, for at one spring he leaped clear in the lead, and tore like mad 
down the avenue. In vain the Captain followed. 

“My God, that brute has run away with her!” he uttered, as he 
saw the girl make an ineffectual effort to stop his career. He held his 
breath, as he saw the horse make a swerve past the group assembled 
by the gate. As he shot past them himself, urging his horse to the 
utmost, he could hear the screams of the women. “She has a cool 
hand yet,” he thought to himself, “and perhaps no harm will come to 
her ;” and yet he was blanched with fright. 

Babette was endeavoring to guide him through the gate, finding it 
impossible to stop him, when the horse suddenly took to the right, 
where a rather high stone wall, surrounding the keeper’s garden, sepa- 
rated the grounds from the road. “She is trying to bring him up 
against the wall,” he cried. Nothing daunted, the horse tore like 
lightning to the wall, and with one mighty leap he cleared it, and 
plunged down to the road outside. The Captain, at full speed, fol- 
lowed through the gate, listening with straining ears to the fast- 
decreasing sounds of Babette’s horse, which in the still evening were 
heard a long, long distarce beyond him. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY DELTA. 





Til. 


I now proceed to attempt an illustration—which, being written 
instead of viva voce, must necessarily be imperfect—of the method of 
teaching the science, say to a class of from eighty to one hundred 
children, of ages from eight to nine years. 

For Lesson I., write on the blackboard the following sentence : 

Men dig and plough, sow and plant, mow and reap, thrash and 
grind. 

Then call on one of the children to read it. If new to the s#hool 
and to the proper method of teaching to read, the sentence will be 
read thus: ; } 

Men—dig—and —plough—sow—and—plant—mow—and—reap— 
thrash—and—grind ;—every word being jerked or bawled out with 
the same tone and accent, and with a pause of about a semicolon 
between each word. The teacher would then read it with proper 
emphasis, accent, and punctuation, and then require the child to read 
it again. If he still failed, the teacher might repeat his illustration, 
and call on another child to read it, until he gets one to read it with 
tolerable accuracy. He will then require the whole class to read it 
collectively. 

At this, or at some subsequent lesson, the teacher will draw from 
the children the fact that the sentence is made up of many sentences, 
and he will give them the qualifying name of “compound.” He will 
spell the word to them, and let the class spell it over to him; he will 
then write it on the blackboard, the class spelling each letter before he 
writes it. The teacher will then ask, Does this compound sentence ask 
a question? Very likely one of the class will say, Yes. He then asks 
that child, What question does it ask? and, on its failing to answer, 
will point out to it, and to the class, that it had expressed an opinion 
without having any reason for it; that we should never profess to hold 
an opinion without having a reason ; and that, where we have no rea- 
son or knowledge, we ought not to form an opinion, but ought to sus- 
pend our judgment. He will then ask any of the class to state what 
question is asked by the sentence ;-and when all find they cannot do 
so, he will point out to them that it does not ask any question. Ina 
similar manner he will lead the class to see that it does not deny any- 
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thing, and, finally, that it asserts or affirms several things. He will 
then give the qualifying name “ affirmative” to a sentence which 
asserts or affirms, having the word spelled exactly as with the word 
“compound.” He will then ask: 

What do men dig ? 

The earth, or the ground, will be the answer. 

Spell earth, or ground (whichever word happens to be given) ; and 
that word is also written on the board. 

With what do men dig? will be the next question. 

With a spade. 

What is a spade ? 

Here the teacher should be furnished with a spade, or the drawing 
of one, and should exhibit and name its various parts. With properly- 
qualified teachers it would not be necessary to furnish drawings of the 
spade, or other objects incidentally spoken of in the course of a les- 
son; the teacher would himself make a drawing of one upon the 
blackboard. 

Why do they dig? 

The same exercise will then be gone through with the word 
“plough,” and the children will readily answer to the questions : 

What, with what, and why, do men plough ? 

The next questions will generally puzzle a class of young town- 
bred children, but will be readily answered by children brought up in 
the country : 

When do men dig rather than plough ? 

When do they plough rather than dig ? 

It is highly probable that even as much progress as this will not be 
made in a first lesson with children so young as eight or nine years. 
If so, the lesson will be broken off at an earlier stage, and resumed at 
some of the steps already indicated. But let us assume it to have 
been broken off at the above point ; it is resumed the next day, when 
the words “ negative” or “ interrogative” may be added to the chil- 
dren’s vocabulary, in a manner similar to that in which “ compound ” 
and “ affirmative” had been furnished to them. 

The next questions will be: 

What do men sow? How do they sow? Where do they sow ? 
. Why do they sow ? 

What, how, where, and why, do they plant ? 

What, with what, when, where, and why, do men mow, reap, 
thrash, and grind ? ; 

Having thus exhausted the sentence on the board, the children may 
be asked to name the different kinds of grain. One child will name 
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one, another another; and the botanical names of the grains men- 
tioned should be given to the children, spelled by them, and written 
on the board. 

They may then be asked : 

What is straw? What is chaff ?—bran ?—meal ?(—flour ? 

Name different kinds of mills. 

What is a hay-stack ?—a corn-rick ?—a barn ?—a shed ? 

What is a farm ?—a market-garden ? 

What are grain-crops ?—green-crops !—root-crops ? 

Do the men who make spades and ploughs, scythes and sickles, and 
build barns and mills, help to produce the flour ? 

Most probably some child will answer No. Advantage should be 
taken of such an answer to lead the class to see its error; but if no 
child answers No, then the teacher should ask, How do the men, &c., 
help to produce flour ¢ 

It will be seen, from the foregoing, how much more instructive, in 
the hands of a skilled teacher, is an erroneous answer, than a correct 
one. en 

Next: Why is the land fenced, manured, and drained ? Bei 

What name is given to the men who direct the work of tilling or 
cultivating the land ? 

What name is given to those men in particular who provide cagtle 
for the butcher ? oh 

Who serve the farmers and obey their directions—and why ? ee i 

Do women take any part in farm-work—and what? Do boys and’ < 
girls—and what ? 

Do men need fresh meat and milk all the year round ? 

How are sheep, oxen, and cows provided with food ? 

How is the food preserved for them during the winter ? 

What do men live upon while they are digging, ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, building ? 

Who supply children with food ? 

The foregoing series of lessons will have occupied from eight to 
twelve sessions with children of eight or nine years of age, and from 
two to three if the teacher is commencing with children of twelve or 
thirteen years. With the latter, many details will be omitted which 
add to the interest the former will take in the lessons, besides furnish- 
ing them with new ideas. 

The next series will commence with the following sentence : 

Lesson II.—Men card and spin, weave and knit, dye and print, 
cut and fit, sew and hem, stitch and darn, patch and mend. 

It will be unnecessary to follow out the method of elucidating this 

Vou. I.—20 
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lesson in the manner already done for the first. I proceed to group 
together some more lessons, all of which have for object to familiarize 
and prove to the children two prominent ideas. I will set forth the 
questions suggested by one of the sentences thus grouped together, 
although similar to those already given ; and an examination of these 
will readily show what those two ideas are : 

Lxsson I1I.—Men bake and brew, roast and boil, broil and stew, 
salt and pickle. 

Lesson IV.—Men chop and saw, hammer and screw, plane and 
turn, join and glue. 

‘Lesson V.—Men build and pave, drain and light, cleanse and 
repair, paint and furnish. 

Lesson VI.—Men mine and smelt, cast and forge, refine and tem- 
per, plate and gild. 

Lesson VII.—Men move and carry to and fro, send and bring, 
import and export. 

Let us now add the appropriate questionings to Lesson VI. : 

How do men miné? Why and where do they mine? 

What, how, and why do they smelt ? 

What, how, and why do they cast ?—forge ?—refine ?—temper ?— 
plate {—gild ? 

Name some of the uses of iron—tin—copper—lead—silver—gold. 

What is pewter ?—brass ?—bronze ? 

What is a tin plate? How is it turned ? 

What is a smith !—a cutler ? 

What is a forge {—an anvil ?—a horse-shoe ?—a grate {—a poker ?— 
a shovel ?—tongs !—a scuttle ?—a bell ?—a lock ?—a knife ?—a razor ?— 
a needle ?{—a pin !—a sewing-machine ? 
. Do miners, smiths, and cutlers help to produce ships ?—food !— 
_ clothing ?—shelter {—and how ? 

Do farmers, millers, weavers, spinners, cooks, factory-hands, tailors, 
&c., help to produce cutlery—and how ? 

Whence do miners, smiths, and cutlers obtain their tools ? 

When many men work together, do some direct and others obey— 
and why ? 

Do some provide tools for others—and why ? 

What name is given to those who give orders and supply tools to 
others ¢ 

What name is given to those who use the tools and obey the orders 
of others ? 

‘What do men live upon while they are mining, smelting, casting, 
forging, refining, tempering, &c. ? 
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It may at first be thought, that the leading idea desired to be 
evolved by the lessons above named is that of the division of labor, 
but a closer examination will show that this is not so; the investiga- 
tion of the division of labor finding its proper place at a later stage. 

That all laborers codperate, each to produce the products of others’ 
labor, and that we are living upon the products of past labor, while 
our present labor prepares supplies for our future wants, are the im- 
portant and fundamental ideas desired to be evolved by the above series 
of lessons. 

There is one feature of the teaching which I find myself unable 
to illustrate, and must be content with indicating: it is, that the 
children should be requested to notice any industrial work going on, 
on their road to or from school, or elsewhere, and that work should be 
the text for such lessons as here given. So, too, when, at a later stage, 
the questions of value and price, supply and demand, wages, and the 
like, are being investigated, illustrations should be drawn from matters 
which come within the actual experience of the children. The adop- 
tion of this plan adds a life and a reality to the instruction, and awak- 
ens in the children an interest in it which only those who have wit- 
nessed it can appreciate. 

With a class of the ages of cleven to thirteen years, the next, or 
Lesson VIII., would be: 

Men speak, write, and print, listen and read, note and record, com- 
pute and compare. 

But I am inclined to think that, with younger children, this lesson 
may be profitably omitted ; at least, I have found the time required to: 
elucidate it properly better employed by proceeding to the next class. 
of subjects, bringing in the foregoing lesson either at a later stage of 
the course, or in the course of a review. 

We now come to 

Lesson [X.—For wealth to abound, industry, knowledge, and skill 
must flourish. 

In a school where the instruction is of that high standard in which 
alone such teaching as above indicated can be furnished, children who, 
at the commencement of the course, were between eight and nine 
years of age, may now be reasonably expected to parse and analyze 
the sentence forming the subject of Lesson IX. This accomplished, 
the elucidation of the lesson will be performed something in this wise: 

What do men farm for ?{—build for ?—mine for {—grind for?—&c., 
through the various forins of industry. 

Ought they to farm, weave, mine, grind, &c.—and why ? 

Give one general name for all these acts. 
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(Thus, having got the ¢dea first, we now get the name, “ Labor.”) 

Can you give one general name for all the things that men work 
for {—+. ¢., for the necessaries and comforts of life produced by labor. 

(Having again got the zdea first, we now get the name, “ Wealth.”) 

What is wealth ? 

We have now the definition of this term, viz., the idea to which 
the name was applied—ignorance or want of clearness upon which has 
ever been so fertile a source of error on the part of those who persist 
in expressing opinions on problems in the science, without having 
taken the trouble to master its elements. In like manner, at a later 
stage, we get the zdea first, and then the word “Capital ”—than 
which there is not a more abused word (the word “ money ” excepted) 
in the whole range of the science. 

I proceed with Lesson IX. : 

What do men live upon while they work ? 

‘When men work steadily, what do we call them ? 

What must men practise besides industry, before they can produce 
much wealth ? 

How does knowledge assist industry ? 

What is skill ? 

How does intemperance prevent the production and accumulation 
of wealth ? 

How may teaching promote the production and accumulation of 
wealth ? 

How may training promote the production and accumulation of 
wealth ? 

Name some of the things which you understand to be included 
under the general term “ wealth.” 

Name some of the necessaries and comforts of life which you do 
not include under that term. Why do you exclude them ? 

Are all industrious men equally successful in cultivating the land, 
in erecting buildings, and in making tools, utensils, clothes, &c. ? 

Do farmers in Massachusetts grow tea ?—coffee !—cotton ? 

What prevents their making the attempt ? 

Do tailors make their own needles !—weave cloths ?—tan hides # 

What quality do they possess for making and fitting clothes, which 
they could not apply so readily to other work ? 

Is industry a good, or bad quality—and why ? 

Is knowledge a good, or bad quality—and why ? 

How do we designate those men who are apt in applying the 
knowledge which they possess, and the further knowledge which is 
»: urable from others? ¢ 
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Is intelligence a good, or bad quality—and why ? 

The foregoing lesson, rightly employed by the skilled teacher, and 
evolved from the mere skeleton above presented, will introduce the 
pupils to a scientific conception of the terms “ good” and “ evil.” 

Lesson X.—Industry, knowledge, and skill cannot thrive to any 
great extent except in company with economy. 

For fear of becoming wearisome, I will only briefly indicate the 
method of elucidating this lesson, viz., by calling attention to the fact 
that, while we have but one harvest of our principal article of food in 
the year, we have generally three times 365 appetites. Also, that 
harvests are uncertain. So with regard to breeding cattle, making 
tools, building houses, &c. 

How can men subsist while making the various aids to industrv 
and comfort ? 

What must men live upon while learning and practising to acquire 
knowledge and skill ? 

Such a lesson as is here indicated would effectually prevent the 
nonsense of the Free Press, set forth in the second part of this article, 
from having any pernicious influence with the children who have re- 
ceived it. It would also very effectually correct the prevailing errors 
upon the introduction of Chinese labor into this country. By such 
lessons, proceeding always by very gradual steps, we reach the fol- 
lowing : 

Lesson XJ.—Towns are built, paved, and lighted ; ‘ronda, docks, 
and canals are constructed ; schocks, museums, and public institutions 
are established by the aid of codperation and division of labor. 

Lesson XII.—As the inhabitants of a country become more civil- 
ized, so does their capital become larger. 

Trsson XIII.—Industry and skill cannot be segyliaa to advantage 
unless they be aided by abundance of capital. 

Lesson XIV.—Employers and employed .can only serve one an- 
other in perfection when they mutually feel and inspire confidence. 

Lesson XV.—General well-being is incompatible with lowness of 
wages. 

I think it worth while giving some illustration of the method of 
elucidating this proposition, premising that it is, of course, one or two 
years removed from Lesson I., unless the subject were being taught to 
adults. 

What is meant by well-being ? 

What are wages? Who pays wages? Who receives wages? Out 
of what are wages paid ? 

What do you mean by “low ” wages ? 
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What do you mean by “ high ” wages ? 

Why do some laborers receive higher wages than others ? 

Why are some capitalists obliged to pay higher wages than others ? 

What do you mean by “ average wages ” ? 

What causes average wages to be high ? 

What causes average wages to be low ? 

What causes average wages to rise?—to fall?—to remain sta- 
tionary ? 

Is it desirable that a large portion of the inhabitants of any coun- 
try should depend entirely upon wages ? 

Whiat else can they have to depend upon ? 

Are industry, skill, and economy sufficient of themselves to avert 
lowness of wages ? 

Can lowness of wages be averted—and how ? 

What causes employment to be scarce ? 

Whose conduct, and what conduct, is likely to make employment 
scarce ¢ 

Whose conduct, and what conduct, is likely to make employment 
abundant ? 

The following incident will illustrate the use which the skilled and 
earnest teacher will know how to make of the errors committed by his 
pupils: 

At the close of a lesson such as the foregoing, which it was my 
privilege to hear given by the founder of the schools before referred 
to, he said to the boys and girls before him : 

Name the causes of low wages. 

A bright lad of about eleven named, as one of those causes, the 
greediness of employers. 

At the next session of the class, the teacher wrote on the black- 
board the following proposition: “One of the causes of the lowness of 
wages is the greediness of employers.” He then proceeded to demon- 
strate his theorem by the following questions: 

“ What is necessary to constitute a man an employer ? 

“ ‘What makes a capitalist an employer ? 

“‘ What constitutes a capitalist ? 

“ Does the effort to earn profit fix a character for greediness upon 
those who make it ? 

“ Out of what fund do masters pay wages ? 

“ Does a greedy master diminish his own wages-fund—and how ? 

‘“ ‘What use does he make of that portion of his wages-fund which 
his greediness leads him to withhold from some laborers ? 

“ Does a greedy master diminish the general wages-fund—and how ? 
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“What other qualities besides greediness must a master: have, to 
diminish his own wages-fund ? 

“ How can he diminish the general wages-fund ? 

“What is greediness ? 

“When a greedy capitalist wants more laborers than he has, and 
there are not any unemployed, how can he get others? 

“If there were no greedy masters, but all were supplied , with 
laborers to the extent of their capitals, how could unemployed labor- 
ers obtain wages ? « 

“ Under which circumstances would wages be highest—when mas- 
ters were greedy, but the number of laborers eneall.j in proportion to 
the capital; or when masters were not greedy, but the number of 
laborers large in proportion to the capital ? 

* When : a greedy master draws laborers from a part of the country 
where wages are low, to his own part, where wages are higher, what 
is the effect of his greediness upon the wages of the laborers whom he 
draws to himself, and upon the wages of the laborers whose number 
is thus diminished by the departure of their fellow-laborers ? 

“Tf there were no greedy masters, but laborers were generally 
active and well-informed, seeking where to dispose of their labor to 
the best advantage, would wages be higher—and how ? 

“What would those laborers do who were in receipt of compara- 
tively low wages ? 

“ What would happen to those laborers who were in receipt of 
comparatively high wages ? 

“ How, then, can the greediness of masters be a cause of low 
wages ? 

‘“‘ What inay be the cause of low wages to individual laborers ? 

“‘ What must be the cause of general lowness of wages ? 

“ By what means is it possible to cure or prevent a state of general 
lowness of wages?” 

The reader will now be prepared to learn, that by progressive steps 
the children are led to find out how the hope of profit converts wealth 
into capital, while illustrations are drawn from the farm, the factory, 
the railroad, the canal, the steamboat, the dock, the warehouse ; and’ 
how the pupil soon comes to learn that the extent of the capitalist’s 
profit .is the measure which society places upon the services rendered . 
by him ;—how, first, profits, and then wages, are increased by every 
increase in the productiveness of labor; while competition, so hated 
by the ignorant, tends to distribute among all, in proportion to their 
deserts, the benefits resulting from such increased productiveness, and 


to place capital in the hands of those best qualitied to administer it for i, #3 


the welfare of society. 
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After a few years, the children who commenced these studies at 
eight or nine, and after a few months (but much less efficiently) those 
who commenced them later, will come to lessons such as these : 

Lesson XVI.—Well-merited credit and well-placed confidence ex- 
tend commercial intercourse and facilitate industrial operations. 

Lesson X VII.—Undeserved credit and ill-placed confidence give 
rise to insolvency, commercial panic, and industrial disturbances. 

Can any one doubt that such lessons, furnishing the children who 
are the subjects of them with a complete and diving exposition of the 
causes of commercial crises and panics, would tend to prevent them, 
when adult, from entering into engagements without the means of ful- 
filling them, and so render crises and panics impossible in a commu- 
nity among ‘whoa such knowledge, and the habits and moral feelings 
they produce, are prevalent ? 

The real use and functions of measures of length, surface, capacity, 
time, and value, are in the course of these lessons unfolded to the chil- 
dren, as also the use of credit and of paper-money ; and the solemn 
duty devolving on those who employ them, to do so in accordance with 
the laws of Nature, which the science develops and explains. 

The criminality of any tampering with the currency becomes clear ; 
the causes of destitution, and how alone it may be prevented ; and, 
finally, the morals of expenditure, will come to be considered by the 
higher grades of schools wherein the teaching I have attempted to in- 
dicate in this paper has been carried out. 

And now I confidently appeal to all the readers of this article, and, 
through them, to the country,—Have I not proved the position with 
which I set out? Wherein lies the difficulty in imparting to the 
young children in our schools a knowledge of the conditions of human 
well-being, sufficient at least to preserve them from the deplorable 
errors now so rife among us ¢ 

Shall we not, then, all join in declaring that no school is worthy 
of the name in which this teaching does not find a place ; and that no 
teacher ought henceforth to receive a certificate entitling him or her 
to undertake the sacred duty of instructing the young, the care of 
whose education is assumed by the State, who shall not have acquired 
a competent knowledge of Economic Science, and the capacity to im- 
part that knowledge to young children ? 

But, first, it is needed to reform our normal schools. Nowhere— 
in no normal school in the United States, and certainly not in any of 
the New York normal schools—no, not even in the new normal school 
lately opened in this city—is any attempt now making to teach and 
train the future teachers of our youth in the knowledge and in the art 
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needed to impart such instruction as I have above indicated, and with- 
out which no one can be qualified to teach. 

One word in conclusion. Sectarianism is rampant to-day in New 
York, and it is mainly indebted for its strength to a feeling that the 
public schools do not supply that moral teaching without which youth 
launched upon the world are like a vessel without compass or chart. 
And so far sectarianism is right, and, in its pretence to correct this 
evil, is fostering and cultivating that bane of the human race: reli- 
gious intolerance. 

Let the public schools supply this teaching, by furnishing to their 
pupils those moral lessons which economic science affords, and the 
strength of sectarianism, at least in its interference with our schools, 
would be shattered and destroyed. But the schools are under the 
paternal care of “Government ;” and of our governors it may be 
truly said; “ Wisdom crieth in the streets, and no man heedeth her.” 





THE SECRET REVEALED. 


A Kine gave his favorite daughter in marriage to one of his sub- 
jects. But the union proved unfortunate, for the husband was neither 
kind, nor affectionate, nor faithful. The Princess at length told her 
father all her grievances, detailing every act and every word of anger 
of which her husband had been guilty. But the husband nevertheless 
appeared at the palace, not thinking that the King knew anything of 
his wrong-doings. Whereupon the monarch reproved him sternly, 
recounting to him all his guilty conduct. 

You may well imagine the astonishment of the son-in-law at all his 
conduct being known to the King. He could not imagine how he had 
learned all this, and stood aghast, fearing the punishment that the 
King might choose to inflict upon him. 

At length he left the palace in perplexity, saying to himself, ““ Who 
could have whispered all this to the King? Am I surrounded by hos- 
tile spies, who traitorously watch every step that I take, who overhear 
every word that I utter?” 

And so he went about, asking the royal servants whether they had 
accused him maliciously. 

But how could he be so foolish ¢ 

He had married the King’s daughter, and yet asked who could 
have informed his royal master of all his evil doings ? 

In like manner, when the great Day of Judgment will have come, 
man will hear recounted to him every act of his life. All that he has 
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long forgotten will then be recalled to his mind; everything that he 
imagines to be secret and hidden will then be brought to the light of 
day. Alarmed and dismayed, he will ask, “ Who-can have discovered 
to God all my secret thoughts, my hidden actions?” 

But is he not foolish to forget that, during life, he had the traitor, 
the spy, in his own bosom ? 

God gave him the soul—a portion of God himself—that soul which 
is a “lamp that searcheth all the inner chambers of the body ”—that 
reports every word, every thought, every deed, to the Father. And 
yet man asks, “ Who is the informer ? ” 





GOD’S VICARAGE ON EARTH. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


BY M. KRAUSKOPF. 


I. 


A BANKRUPTCY. 


One of the most conspicuous business concerns of this globe has 


been finally adjudged as a bankrupt. The judge who pronounced and 
executed judgment is Victor Emanuel. The firm-name of the concern 
is “ God’s Vicarage on Earth.” It had its headquarters for many hun- 
dreds of years at the city of Rome, an excellent business centre, “ an 
old stand,” having been, ever since its foundation several thousands of 
years ago, the most prominent point of the civilized world. 

The foundation on which the now bankrupt firm reared its struc- 
ture was laid some eighteen hundred years ago, by some men who had 
dissolved their connection with the old-established Hebrew house, 
which was built on a solid, indestructible foundation, as solid and in- 
destructible as Creation, and whose principles were those of equity, 
honor, and truth. They left the field of operations of their: former 
brethren, and extended their enterprises into neighboring countries, 
shaping and assimilating the style of their merchandise to suit the 
prevailing fashions of those countries; and thus they entered boldly 
and fearlessly into competition with that huge concern “ Mythology,” 
whose specialty in trade was “ idealized sensuality,” and which mo- 
nopolized the entire trade in those days. When they first started into 
business, they did it in a very small, unpretending way. As is gen- 
erally the case with’ all established monopolies—and which fact can be 
observed even in our own days—all enterprises which tend to divert 
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trade from their establishments are met by them with the most un- 
compromising, bitter hostility. The founders of the concern to which 
the now bankrupt firm succeeded met the same universal fate. But 
they were most determined and resolved in their purposes. They 
bore the persecutions and consequent sufferings and privations with 
the most hervic courage. The savage enormities of their persecutors 
rank, for cruelty and soul-harrowing character, with the most cruel 
deeds recorded in history. 

An instinctive presentiment was felt by the established monopoly, 
that this handful of emigrants from the quiet valleys of Judea was to be 
the axe whose blows should cut the foundation of its existence; and 
in trying to crush the threatened danger in its infancy, it only fol- 
lowed the examples of all monopolies which had preceded it, and 
which has been since repeatedly enacted. The founders of the con- 
cern to which the now bankrupt firm succeeded, when they separated 
from their brethren and embarked in business on their own account, 
did it on a capital obtained from the treasury of the Hebrew firm ; 
although they pretended that this capital belonged exclusively to a 
man named Jesus of Nazareth. This man had reiterated in beautiful 
language the cardinal principles of the Hebrew firm, and had exempli- 
fied most conspicuously their sublime rules during his life. But, not 
satisfied with claiming the authority of that man, they ascribed to 
him a supernatural character, in order to have some new specialty to 
start with, and in order to advertise themselves to the people amongst 
whom they branched of their enterprises. They represented him as a 
son of God, a God, a Holy Ghost, or some such Divine character, and 
they formed thus a diverging point from the principles of their former 
brethren. However, this adulteration was at first harmless. They 
were then very humble, peaceable, loving, kind, compassionate, for- 
bearing, dealing fair and square with their neighbors. Guided by 
principles of integrity, honor, and truth, they attracted the attention 
of the most noble and pure elements of the nations amongst whom 
they dealt ; and as virtue, when persecuted, awakens the most noble 
and self-sacrificing qualities of the soul, their persecutions by the pow- 
erful monopoly acted only as means of cohesion and amalgamation. 
It strengthened and amalgamated the elements of the infant concern. 
It called the attention of whole nations to it. They thus increased grad- 
ually, but surely, from their humble beginning, to obtain, in the course 
of centuries, power and strength to cope successfully with their oppres- 
sor, whom they finally conquered and completely absorbed. 

They did not obliterate the vestiges of their conquered foe; they 
did not remove the débris of their fallen oppressors; they did not 
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totally destroy the foundation and superstructure of the former mo- 
nopoly ; they did not save from its ruins the beantiful-creations of its 
lofty intellects. No; they destroyed with wanton hand the blossoms 
of the plastic intellects of their conquered foe, but retained the débris, 
the materials of its ruins. They used them for the foundation and 
superstructure of their own concern ; they covered it with a new coat 
of paints; they ornamented it profusely with new decorations; they 
surrounded it with. new, fantastic allurements; they substituted 
“spiritualized sensuality ” for “idealized sensuality.” Instead of re- 
taining the materials of its original founders, brought from Judea, the 
firm, after it obtained mastery of the situation, when it could thus 
have made itself a benefit to mankind, preferred to absorb, not to 
destroy, the impure elements of its conquered foe. It absorbed the 
superstition, immorality, and sensuality: of Rome, and, more than all, 
on the foundation of the ambition, avarice,.and love of absolute rule 
and dominion of Rome it reared its structure, whence to send 
its spurious merchandise amongst all nations of the earth, pandering 
to their base inclinations, enervating their intellectual powers, mis- 
guiding their religious feelings, darkening their understanding, and 
binding people with its chains of terror and fear. 

The firm could, after obtaining mastery, have confined itself, if it 
had felt disposed to do so, to a legitimate trade, based on honest capi- 
tal, which Dame Nature most readily supplies to every honest, well- 
meaning business firm. It could, if it had wished to, have limited 
itself to the supplying of the natural wants and necessities of man ; 
and, in doing this, it could have weighed its wares on the scales of 
justice, have measured them with the line of truth, and have dealt 
them out in the cup of love. It could, if it had wished to, have im- 
ported rich gems and bright rubies from the sacred shores of the Jor- 
dan, and dealt them out, pure, unalloyed, and unadulterated, to be a 
joy to the heart and a crown to the soul. But this simple, plain way 
of doing business did not suit thesesmen. They wanted to benefit 
people in a hooked and crooked way. And they insist that they have 
benefited mankind. 

The false pretences under which the predecessors of the now bank- 
rupt firm started were at least of a harmless nature. As long as jus- 
tice, truth, and love were the staples of their merchandise—as long as 
they were ready and anxious to deal out only these, it was of little 
consequence whether they did it in the name of a son of God, a 
daughter of God, a mother of God, a Holy Ghost, or anything else. 
But subsequently, when their successors left their paths altogether— 
when they erected a structure as opposite in its character as night 
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is to day—when they intrenched themselves in power, and monopo- 
lized the entire trade of the civilized world, then their false pretences 
ceased to be of that innocent nature. They pretended to preach holi- 
ness, and practised sin; they announced peace, and made war; they 
spoke of love, and had hate in their hearts—of purity, and they wal- 
lowed in the mire of immorality ; they enjoined charity, and were 
cruel and bloodthirsty ; they extended their arms to embrace in love, 
and strangled to death their unhappy victims; they shed tears of 
sympathy and pity, and loved to bathe in human blood; they spoke 
of heaven, and sent people to hell; and all with the good purpose of 
benefiting mankind. They made the sufferings and pains of the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus of Nazareth the staple article of their trade. It is, 
in fact, their specialty. They love to dwell on the incidents and de- 
tails of that unfortunate accident. They love to display it in pictures, 
in books, on their altars, in song, in verse, in mournful melodies, in 
solemn chants, at their table, in the privacy of their life. They delight 
to curse the people who accidentally happened to witness it. They 
love to raise crossed pieces of wood, with an effigy of that man nailed 
on it. They shed tears of holy horror when gazing at it, and ex- 
pected thereby that Jesus of Nazareth would take them to heaven in a 
Lightning Express Train loaded with their thefts, perjuries, immorali- 
ties, hypocrisy, base and ignoble actions. Poor Jesus! It is true 
that he had to suffer the pains of crucifixion for some imprudent, 
dreamy expressions ; but that ought to be punishment enough, if he 
deserved any at all—which we most positively deny. But, no; his 
worshippers crucify him every day. And what kind of a crucifixion ? 
Not that of a few hours’ duration of bodily pain and agony, which 
thousands before him have endured, and thousands will endure; but a 
crucifixion of thousands of years of soul-harrowing mental anguish, 
which a good man like Jesus would naturally feel when he sees his 
mantle of purity, goodness, and holiness stolen by incarnate Sin, to 
hide its iniquities and evil-doings. 

Were Jesus of Nazareth now on earth, he would undoubtedly have 
been chairman of the late Jubilation Meeting held at New York to 
celebrate the occupation of Rome by Victor Emanuel’s legions. He 
would, in spite of his proverbial forbearance and humility, have, in 
that peculiar, nice way of his—of parables—consigned them to the 
realms of his Satanic Majesty, where the concern really comes from. 
They don’t like to go back, for they have such a fruitful field of opera- 
tions on earth. Jesus of Nazareth would disclaim any connection 
with them. For the firm did not consider the huge masses of human- 
ity as.its master, but as its servants. The firm did not consider itself 
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a necessity to man, but looked on man as legitimate prey for its de- 
vouring appetite. People clamored for light; and, instead of giving 


them the light of God, which directs, guides, gives life, hope, joy, rea- ° 


son, understanding, the true light lit on Mounts Horeb and Sinai, they 
gave them the fantastic light of decoying lanterns, fed by impure oil 
drawn from the polluted, poisoned well of ignorance, absurdity, and 
superstition. Poor people! what foolish figures they cut under that 
light! They thought that their harlequin performances were healthy 
movements of body. They thought that they were all right. 

The firm displayed an enterprise worthy of a good cause. It dis- 
played in its planning the most fertile genius, in its execution the most 
wonderful energy and the most unconquerable resolution ; and at one 
time it had the world in its grasp. Emperors walked barefoot to do 
penance at its commands; princes laid. prostrate at its gates; nations 
trembled at its nod. Its flag was flaunted everywhere. Its chains 
fettered all civilized nations. It was at one time a most gigantic 
power, and, to retain that power, it adopted the motto, “ The end jus- 
tifies the means.” The means! And what means? We will not con- 
jure up the terrible realities of the past. Avaunt! hypocrisy, cruelty, 
murder, profligacy, cunning, deception, luxury, tyranny, despotism. 
Vanish ! hide yourselves, ye means of “ God’s Vicarage on Earth”! 

And the end? Why, to make itself eternal, everlasting, God. 
Well, it could not, of course, doit. Thank God, it is bankrupt—it is 


bursted! It has to crawl, to creep, to fawn, to ingratiate itself by — 


robing itself in the garbs of humility, charity, and kindness. But its 
wings are clipped. It soon will be a thing of the past, a hideous 
nightmare, to be thought of with a shudder amidst the delights of 
broad daylight. For it is broad daylight; the sun shines. Night- 
owls hunt up their dark abode. Fantastic lanterns are wanted no 
more to, light streets with. 

How was this bankruptcy brought about? Very simply. Every 
concern which starts on fictitious capital maintains itself for a longer 
or a shorter term by dint of deep cunning and unscrupulous dealing. 
As soon as an opposition to its monopoly is started, that opposition is 
bound to show up all the shortcomings, crimes, and defects of its rival. 
It offers better wares ; it treats people with more liberality and kind- 
ness. The man who had the honor and the courage to lead off in that 
line was Martin Luther. He was a terrible rival. He gave the con- 
cern hard knocks. He hit often, and he hit hard. This encouraged 
others to engage in similar enterprises, and in course of time they be- 
came very numerous. Although hostile and antagonistic, they all 
agreed on one point, namely, an uncompromising hostility to the 
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parent concern; and at last it had to succumb and haul down its 
standard. The consummation of this important event has. long been 
anticipated, and has therefore not been attended with that stir which 
the former magnitude of the concern entitled it to. The concern flew 
into a rage; it showed its teeth, but it did not bite. Infallibility was 
nowhere. Syllabus did not help it any. Those profane centurions 
who occupied the Eternal City could not see it. Beyond a flood of 
sympathy which the manager of the concern at the time of its dissolu- 
tion received from those who still cling to their former fondness for 
Roman notions, and which vented itself in windy protests and “ Je- 
solves” —beyond the usual passing remarks on public questions—every- 
thing remains as usual, each established business concern doing its 
accustomed routine of business with the most self-satisfied complacen- 
cy as heretofore ; or, in vulgar parlance, “ the world still wags along,” 
even without ‘God’s Vicarage on Earth” to superintend it. We all 
of us experience the sense of relief of having got rid of an unwieldy, 
disgusting incubus. 


Il. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF ST. PETER. 


Yes, it is broad daylight. The sun has just risen gloriously on our 
horizon. Here and there we yet behold dark clouds, hurling light- 
nings one at another. Don’t mind it. It is only the vestige of night 
reluctantly departing. The azure dome is radiant with morning’s glo- 
ries. The perfumed air vibrates with the invigorating breezes of 
Freedom and Liberty. Refreshed and strengthened, man prepares 
himself for another day’s labor, toil, and struggles, to add another link 
to the chain of thousands of years, to build up and erect everlasting 
and indestructible monuments of his development toward: perfection. 

Let us take a look at that huge structure of night, reared by mor- 
tals during the shadows of its sway. There it is, a thing of magnifi- 
cent beauty on the outside! Of what gigantic dimensions! To what 
immense heights it rears its proud head! Examine its foundations ; 
count its huge blocks of granite, brought from all parts of the earth— 
from the countries of Europe, from the nations of Asia, from the re- 
gions of Africa, from the Americas, from the islands of the sea, from 
everywhere where its emissaries had penetrated, with civilization in 
one hand, and its spurious wares in the other hand. Observe the 
quality and the dimensions of its blocks, of all kinds and sizes.. The 
plebeian sandstone, the aristocratic marble, the solid, stern granite, the 
small, soft pebble—all had to contribute to lay the foundations of-this 


Colossus. Behold its glittering walls rising gracefully on the founda- 
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tion. Count its columns of marble, alabaster, and precious metals, 
formed into Beauty’s classic lines, saved from the culture of Rome and 
Greece. Admire the wide-spanning arches, festooned with wreaths, 
chiseled from marble into Nature’s most perfect counterfeitings. Look 
at its graceful niches, at its blazing windows, reflecting in harmony the 
colors of the rainbow. See its vast, massive gates, emblazoned with 
heraldry, hung with trophies, and garlanded with bronzes cast into 
Beauty’s shape by Art’s highest feats. Gaze up to its gilded domes, 
reflecting the dazzling light-beams of the sun to its tens of thousands 
of graceful turrets and to its thousands of heaven-soaring towers and 
steeples. Listen to the eloquence of its orators, to the winged flight 
of its poets, to the mellow vibrations of its chants, to the intoxicating 
harmony of its music. Look at all this vast mass of beauties, grand, 
solid, gorgeous, ethereal, and awe-inspiring, and say, Is man a weak, 
frail being? But, alas! like the true love of a true woman’s true 
heart, with its soft yearnings and longings, grasping in its embrace a 
worthless object, and lavishing on it all the riches of its divine nature, 
the treasures of its gifts, the poetry of its being, the beauties of its 
harmonies, and the melodies of its fancy ; like this true woman’s love 
is the immortal soul of man, with its divine qualities and powers, with 
its creations, with its most sublime achievements adorning —s 
grim-faced, repulsive Superstition. 

For, look at its foundation and at its walls, and examine dacs mor- 
tar which holds them together. Can you see what it is composed of ? 
Of human misery, human sufferings, shrieks of victims immolated 
alive, burned at the stake, slain in sacrilegious wars, all of it reduced 
to the required liquid state by being mixed in human blood of mill- 
ions of beings created in God’s own image, and robbed of their rights, 
reason, and understanding. See Hypocrisy stare at you with mocking 
eye from behind its marble columns; see Tyranny stand behind its 
gates; see Superstition enthroned on its blazing altars. Alas, for 
human genius—for that spark of divine creative power imprisoned in 
that frail, mortal frame! 

Oh, thou spark of divine creative power! the magnificence of thy 
creations, although Darkness appropriated it to its base purposes, will 
forever bear testimony of thy divine source. But we have no time to 
soliloquize, for we are at its gates. Over it is emblazoned another firm- 
name of the concern— The Most Holy Roman Catholic Church.” 
Well, we have nothing to say against the name. It is only a name— 
no more, no less. It is always a “ Church,” if not a Religion. 

But, let us enter. A dim twilight pervades the interior—a twi- 
light, the struggle between day and night, which alternately distrib- 
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utes light and shadow through the vast space of the interior. At first 
it is impossible to discern anything, or to settle the eye on any point ; 
but gradually our sight perceives objects.. What a Babel of masses of 
curiosities do we then behold! Innumerable naves, galleries, wings, 
niches, altars, monuments, dusty shelves with huge mountains of old 
manuscripts and books; vast graves with masses of human skeletons ; 
grand rows of statues of Byzantine emperors, Gothic princes, kings, 
princes, knights, popes, cardinals, bishops with crowns, with tiaras, 
with mitres ; mountains of knives, Bibles, daggers, prayer-books, rosa- 
ries, swords, crosses, helmets; statues of Sensuality’s fairest form by 
the side of chaste nuns; monks of all kinds and sizes, fat gluttons, 
melancholy hermits, flaming enthusiasts; crosses combatting with 
crescents; missionaries surrounded by heathens; rude Goths, Teu- 
tons, Slavonic nobles, Celts, Danes, Normans, kneeling to priests ; 
strangely-attired figures grasping the cross; saints of all kinds and 
colors, male saints, female saints, and: children saints; kings kneeling 
to popes, kings with shattered crowns, emperors standing barefooted 
and in penitential garments ; men, on whose brow Science has placed 
its lustrous mark, trembling at bulls of excommunication ; works of 
art by hands of the greatest masters ; poets with tuned lyres, chanting 
of Love, Charity, and Mercy; priests sitting in booths and selling 
tickets of absolution at lowest cash prices, at retail, and at wholesale ; 
enthusiastic priests with benevolent faces, preaching love and good- 
will to all men on earth; hordes of Jesuits, with cunning and hypoc- | 
risy and fanaticism stamped on their faces; stern Grand Inquisitors, 
looking with fanatic joy on the torture, the faggot, and the mountains 
of human skeletons ; Ghettoes with massacred Jews; crazed masses of 
human beings flowing like a torrent, with banners and flags, shouting, 
“The grave! the grave !—we must have the grave of the Saviour!” 
banners, flags, trophies of war, huge piles of gold and silver and pre- 
cious stones; blazing altars, magnificent Madonnas ;—a mixture of 
the sacred with the profane, of the grand and the ridiculous, of the 
true and the absurd; but, alas! but a very small proportion of the 
sacred, grand, true, and noble—so very small as to be, in the dim twi- 
light, hardly perceptible. 

What are those statues with tiaras on their heads? The Popes, 
did you say? We must have a look at the managers of the concern. 
There is quite a number of them. Some of them look like real good 
fellows; their faces beam gently and kindly. Poor men! they are 
out of place. It is not the fault of their office that they were good 
nen ; they would certainly have been the same in any other position 
in suciety. Some of the Popes look like mere puppets—like wax 
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figures, in the hands of men who understand wire-pulling so well that 
they could discount any of our shrewd politicians. Some of these 
Popes look the very picture of gluttony, debauchery, and sensuality. 
There are a few amongst them who ‘have the mark of sovereignty 
stamped on their fuce; they were men born to command, of stern, 
rigid, inflexible character, who impressed the mould of their intellect 
on their respective ages. But who is that one with that repulsive face, 
with a forehead slanting back like that of a cannibal, with the coarse, 
sensual lips, with nostrils as if continually scenting prey to devour, 
with eyes cunning like a fox and cruel like a tiger? What is his 
name? Ah, on his pedestal is engraved, “ Alexander VI.” Is this 
not the incestuous Pope, who had a son named Cesar Borgia, and a 
daughter named Lucretia Borgia? That’s enough! There is a 
‘“‘ God’s Vicar on Earth” for you! The successors of St. Peter, they 
call themselves !—of that humble Jewish fisher, of honest, unsophisti- 
cated Peter, who caught fish in the sea of Galilee to make a living 
by, and to get a decent suit of clothes to go to Jerusalem once ina 
while. Poor Peter, you were out of luck on that day when the Rabbi 
Jesus came along and coaxed you to change your occupation of catch- 
ing fish for that of catching men! Of course, we don’t know what 
success you have had in catching fish; but as a catcher of men you 
were not a success. If that troubles you in your grave, rest easy on 
that score, for your successors have made up for your incapacity. 
They did not content themselves with throwing a small net in a lake 
to catch a few fish. Not they! They had an especial net, patented 
besides, made for their especial use—a net whose threads were chains, 
and whose grapples were iron hooks, but all of it painted in most 
beautiful colors, covered with all kinds of nicknacks as baits. They 
threw their net in the vast oceans of the earth, and they made tremen- 
dous big hauls of fish, of all kinds and sizes, from the big leviathan of 
the sea to the small herring-fish known as French sardines. 

But there is one kind of fish, Peter, which would not take a nip at 
their bait: we mean those Jewish fish of your own beloved sea of 
Galilee and of the sacred Jordan. Your successors said that they did 
not want them at all—that they were not good enough to be caught 
in that beautiful net. They did not at all curse, nor get mad about 
it; but once in a while they would steal one, and hide him carefully, 
and rear him tenderly, and make such a nice little catcher of men of 
him! Of course, they did not at all want the Jewish fish ! 

Well, Peter, you were an honest, faithful man, although you would 
get mad once in a while, and then play the deuce generally. Once, 
on such an occasion, you drew a sword and cut off the ear of a centu- 
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rion. We really don’t know whether it was accidental or intentional, 
when you diminished the length of an ear of the Roman hireling. If 
intentional, it must have been only because his ears were of that 
length which is generally associated with a certain quadruped, stub- 
born animal, and you wished to reduce them to the moderate length 
of a rational, reasoning human being. Your successors, Peter, 
thought otherwise. They loved to put long ears on the human beings 
who were caught in their net. They delighted to see them as idiotic 
as the quadruped, stubborn animal spoken of; and as for stubborn- 
ness, why, they whipped it out of them. Or was it accidental that 
you cut his ear off?—and does this awkwardness trouble you? Rest 
easy on that score! Your successors made up also that for you! 
They knew how to handle a sword dexterously. They used it with 
the most deadly accuracy. They hit the heart; they plunged the 
sword in deep to the hilt ; they loved to see life-blood flow like rivers ; 
they loved to bathe in human gore. They knew how to use the 
sword, whether they wished to kill swiftly, with lightning speed, or 
slowly and gradually, delighting to watch the agonies of their victims 
with savage cruelty. How greedily they hoarded the mountains of 
human skeletons, like a miser hoards his gold! And all this in thy 
name, the disciple of Him who said, “ Put up thy sword” ! 

But, after all, Peter can be proud of his countrymen ; they have 
outlived the concern. It had to haul down its proud flag. It throws 
no more its nets into vast oceans. It fishes in solitary places, espe- 
cially in the small lakes of Erin. How has its magnificence departed, 
never more to rise to that power which it had formerly possessed! It 
may for a time recuperate, by hoarding its resources; but it is a bank- 
rupt concern—its main power is forever gone. 





SOCIAL AFFINITIES. 


BY JOHANNES SsCOTUS. 


Berween Nature and human nature there exist many striking 
analogies. In the face of the mighty mother we find mirrored the 
expression of our changing moods and passions. The sunny smile of 
our joy and the deep shadow of our sorrow, the frown of our anger 
and the settled calm of quiet meditation, seem also to pass over and 
work like changes on the visible forms of earth and sea and sky. “We 
have sought out forms of beauty and scenes of loveliness to hang like 
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pearls on the brows of our loved ones. We have taken the secret 
laws and the hidden workings of matter to represent the no‘less ‘mys- 
terious movements of our own hearts. The needle trembling to the 
magnetic pole, the sunflower following with open eye the lord of day, 
the pale bosom of a still lake reflecting the stars of eve, and a thou- 
sand other figures more or less appropriate, have been chosen to lend 
a deeper meaning to the affection within us which yearns for utter- 
ance and return. 

To represent those feelings that draw us to each other, making us 
social beings, loving and beloved, we employ that affinity or desire for 
union which exists among the various substances into which chemistry 
has divided matter. Among these, there is scarcely any but has a 
eapability of union with some other, or perhaps with two or three oth- 
ers. Even so we are formed to be attracted to each other in manifold 
ways, and souls of diverse temper combine by a law as inevitable as 
any which rules the universe of matter. Affinities, too, are of various 
degrees in the spiritual as well as in the natural world. We distin- 
guish our likings according to the relations we occupy to their sub- 
jects. It scems a natural and fitting thing that a father or mother’s 
heart should cling fondly to their children ; and it seems no less natu- 
ral and fitting that this should beget similar affection—that theirs 
should be drawn forth in return. We accept it equally as belonging 
to established order and harmony, that those of the same family or 
kindred should dwell together in unity, though the exceptions may 
sometimes. appear more frequent than the rule. But the causes lie 
somewhat deeper which attract two souls to each other, binding them 
together by the sacred name of friends ; and deeper still we must seek 
for the source of that dim, confused longing which we distinguish pre- 
eminently by the name of Love. Superficial commentators on human 
weakness would fain have us believe that the first of these two forms 
of affection is quite extinct in these days of ours. Damon and 
Pythias, the heroes of Homer, and other such illustrious examples, 
belong, say they, to the past, and the spirit that conceived their mar- 
vellous attachment is as much out of date as their robes and sandals. 
They bid us observe two romantic young ladies rushing into each 
other’s arms with all the demonstrations of undying friendship, and 
thereafter taking notes of each other’s dress, to form a future subject 
of ill-natured criticism, and they ask us how many grains of true 
affection we can find in all that bushel of chaff. Or they point us to 
a company of jolly good fellows, as each one has in his turn noisily 
been declared to be, and intimate a well-founded doubt that their pro- 
fessions of ardent attachment will be more lasting than their morning 
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headaches. Such small wits, however, are as great humbugs as those 
they satirize. We all know that honest friendship can only subsist 
between honest hearts, and we do believe and trust that there is true 
metal enough left in the world to outface all counterfeits. 

The other and higher development of our social nature has suffered 
more from the exaggerations of its eulogists than from the sneers of 
hostile criticism. That strange fever of the blood, that strange over- 
mastering frenzy and uncontrollable transport, to which poets and 
novelists have given the name of Love, and which proclaims the vic- 
tim’s urgent need of leeches or a strait-waistcoat, has but a very 
doubtful existence in real life. Ordinary mortals will confess that 
what are poetically termed the darts of Cupid, do work a wondrous 
change on their inner being. The most prosaic will feel considerably 
more romantic than before the stroke; they will dream, perhaps, of 
bowers of roses, though, more probably, of cozy domestic interiors 
with certain charming accompaniments; they may so far be transport- 
ed out of the dominion of common sense, as to practise before the 
glass graccful attitudes of dropping on one knee and laying their hand 
on their heart ; though the more practical course of ingratiating them- 
selves with a terrible lady known as Mamma is more likely to be pur- 
sued. Verily, those talented ladies and gentlemen who have em- 
ployed their genius in the writing of fiction have much to answer for 
on the score of misrepresentations of this, the most tender and inde- 
scribable feeling of our hearts. True, the subject is as old as Para- 


dise, and seems yet to have on it the freshness of the young earth. It — 


has indeed been the theme of genius in all ages; races savage and 
civilized have alike owned its sway ; its sighs are a sort of universal 
language, and its glances are the only realized telegraphy without 
wires. But all these, and many more, transcendental qualities which 
may be found in this divine flame, form no excuse for every scribbler 
applying it to his farthing rushlight, and pretending that he is an 
ordained priest of its altar, commissioned to declare the due order of 
its mysteries. If folks were simple enough to believe every quack 
who sets up as a professor of this gentle science, the consequences 
would be appalling. The world out of Bedlam would become still 
less different from that part of it within; the unfortunates would be- 
come familiar with the appearance of mad-doctors, and the solicitous 
friends of any lady or gentleman of property would only have to 
prove them to be in love, to show their inability to conduct their own 
affairs. 

Unperverted nature is fortunately strong enough to preserve us 
from such a state of things. It is only the weak-minded of either sex 
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who pin their faith on the phases of the tender passion exhibited in 
trashy novels. Jake does not the less believe that he loves Hettie as 
the apple of his eye, though he doesn’t turn melancholy, walk about 
uttering inarticulate threats against some imaginary rival, or encour- 
age rheumatics by waiting below the window of his adored one, just 
to see the gas—no, the taper—put out, and then walk home barehead- 
ed, apostrophizing the moon. And supposing that he can enjoy a com- 
fortable chat in the back parlor—supposing that all parties concerned 
think him a likely young man—supposing he has no taste for writing 
doggerel and calling it poetry, and that the green-eyed monster never 
troubles his thoughts—why, what’s the use of it all? Surely you are 
not bound to take leave of the best half of your senses, when you take 
a particular liking to one of the other sex. Surely courtship is not a 
kind of fools’ paradise, and matrimony a trap-door by which you de- 
scend with a thump to solid earth again. It is noticeable that most 
novels end with a marriage, and do not venture to follow the hero or 
heroine into domesticity. The romance of the thing appears to be 
clean gone; we are left to suppose that the realm of Hymen is a very 
prosaic territory indeed, and we are forced to conclude that the angelic 
maid who has talked the most exalted sentiment throughout the course 
of three volumes, has now nothing left her but, according to Iago’s 
atrocious insinuation, “to suckle fools and chronicle small beer.” 

Nay, verily, most veracious writers of fiction! but there is a depth 
and a reality in the mysterious blending of two human souls that few 
of you have sought to fathom. All the billing and cooing, the tender 
speeches and the billet-douw-ing, belong only to the surface of the 
matter ; and if, underneath, there flow not a strong, still current of 
true-hearted devotion, all external flummery is a delusion and a snare. 
It is no light thing, this tuning of two kindred hearts for a harmony 
that should last as long as life. But as the scraping and sounding of 
the cat-gut is subordinate to the melody for which they are only the 
preparation, so the arrangement for the symphony matrimonial, though 
doubtless an interesting and very agreeable process, must rank below 
the full swell of harmony, the beautiful accord of twin lives that suc- 
ceed it. Some cynical reader may venture to suggest that in this 
divine duet there are fewer chords than discords—that, instead of 
finely-modulated sounds, there ensues, in most cases, a series of harsh 
vibrations most unmusical and ear-grating. But, disregarding such 
objections, we say, further, that as, in the works of the greatest mas- 


ters, the grandest bursts of melody generally follow a harsh and disso- _ 


nant series of notes, so, if the mutual affection is of sterling quality, 
discord will only be a prelude to more enduring harmony. But we 
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have forgotten our affinities, and have got into chromatics. The one, 
however, may as well serve for illustration as the other. Both but 
feebly represent what most of us can feel much more vividly ; both 
fall far short of the reality, which neither words can express nor sym- 
bols translate. There is only one other puint on which our chemical 
substances can throw some light: we mean the apparent isolation and 
utter incapacity for union of some strangely-tempered souls. This 
also has its counterpart in the natural world ; for is there not a sub- 
stance expressly designated Paraffin—or destitute of affinity—which 
remains impassive to the advances of any other substance whatever, 
and has a total repugnance to union with any? The ladies have no 
doubt already labelled with this title the whole class of old bachelors, 
and perhaps, too, a goodly number of young ones. We only pray 
them to be discriminating, and put some of this objectionable lard- 
ness to the credit of their own sex. Many a warm heart has been 
chilled into paraffin-like rigidity by their cold glances or by their 
treacherous smiles; though it must be confessed that, if we begin to 
distribute blame, the less gentle section of the race will be found the 
more guilty. 





THE EARTHEN JAR. 


Rast Josuva, the son of Chananiah, was a very learned and a 
very wise man, but he was ugly. . His complexion was so dark that 
he was nicknamed “ The Blacksmith,” and little children ran away 
from him. Yet his wisdom and learning caused him to be esteemed 
and respected by every one, and even the Emperor Trajan treated him 
with much consideration. 

One day, when the Rabbi went to court, the Emperor’s daughter 
openly laughed at his ugliness, and said, with a smile, “ Rabbi, I won- 
der how it is that such great wisdom as yours should be contained in 
such an ugly head!” 

Rabbi Joshua kept his temper, and, instead of replying, asked, 
“ Princess, in what vessels does your august father keep his wine?” 

“Tn earthen jars, to be sure,” replied she. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the Rabbi, feigning surprise. “ Why, all 
the common people keep their wine in earthen jars. An Emperor’s 
wine should be kept in handsomer vessels.” 

The Princess thought that Rabbi Joshua, whe always said such “i; 


~ clever things, was really in earnest ; so off she went to the chief but- 


ler and ordered him to pour all the ‘Emperor's wine out of the earthen 
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jars into gold and silver vessels—earthen jars being unworthy of such 
precious drink. 

The butler followed these orders; but when the wine came to tbe 
royal table, it had turned sour, and tasted quite flat. 

The next time the Princess met Rabbi Joshua she expressed her 
astonishment at his having given her such a strange piece of advice, 
and said, “Do you know, Rabbi, that all that fine wine that I had 
poured into the gold and silver vessels turned sour?” 

“Then you have learned a simple lesson, Princess,’ was the 
Rabbi’s reply. “ Wine is best kept in common vessels ; and so is wis- 
dom.” 

The next time the Princess met the clever Rabbi she did not laugh 
at his ugly face. 





RABBINICAL APHORISMS. 


Say not, “I will do nothing,” because thou canst not do every- 
thing. 

Discord is like a leak in a cistern: drop by drop all the water 
escapes. 

Misery and remorse are the children of revenge. 

Where there is no peace, nothing flourishes. 

Look not at the flask, but at its contents. 

Learn first, and philosophize afterwards. 

Ill weeds grow apace ; Neglect is their gardener. 

Wisdom is a tree, and active virtue its fruit. 

Sow peace at home; scatter its fruits abroad. 

To deserve mercy, practise mercy. 

The righteous need no monument: their deeds are their monument. 

He who gratifies revenge destroys his own house. 

If any blame can be attached to thee, be the first to declare it. 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 


A knowledge of divinity to gain, 
Without Hebrew Scriptures’ aid, 
Is labor hopeless, profitless, and vain, 

Losing the substance for the shade. 


s 
To Hebrew lore, Philosophy must lend 
The lamp that sheds its cheering ray ; 
Else, tho’ the sun its brightest beam shall send, 
Sightless the student gropes his way. 





